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iT] It is no injury to the Community that cack 41 
bY Individual enjoy his Right. WG 
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DECLARATION OE RIGHTS. 


I. THE Government of this realm, and the = 
making of laws for the ſame,” ought” to be lodged = 
in the hands of King, Lords of Parliament, and the | 13 
repreſentatives of the 2vho/e body of the free men of 1 
this realm. | 1 1 


II. Every Briton (infants, inſane perſons, and 1 
criminals only excepted) is of common right, and 3 
by the laws of God, a free man, and intitled to the 
full enjoyment of liberty. 


— 


III. A Briton's liberty, or freedom, confi fts in 
having an actual ſbare, either in legiſlation itſelf, 
or in the appointing of thoſe who are to frame the 
laws; which, although they ought to protect him - 

in the full enjoyment of thoſe abſolute rights, that * 
are veſted in him by the immutable laws of nature, = 
may yet be fabricated to the deſtruction of his per- 6 
ſon, his property, his religious freedom, family, 
and fame. 


IV. Ir is the right of the” commons of Britin A 

to eleF a new houſe of parliament once at leaft 4 
in every year: becauſe, when a parliament continues 
for a longer term than one Seſſion, thouſands, who 
have attained to man's eſtate ſince it was elected, 
and are therefore entitled to enter into poſſeſſion of 
their beſt inheritance, the actual exerciſe of their 
eleCtive franchiſe, are, in that caſe, unjuſtly . 
their right, and excluded A Ireedim. 
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\ FRIENDS AND COUNTRYMEN,  - 


'JDERMIT us, with the affection and anxiety, 
| that Citizens opght to feel for their country, 
to ſubmit to your conſideration ſome reaſons, why, 
in our humble opinion, the reform of parliament, 
now in agitation, ought not to be regarded by you. - 
J ooo. v4 
1. Being ſubject to the legiſlation of perſons whom. 
other men have placed over you, it 18 evident you are 
denied that which is the right of every one, and 
without which none are free. For to be enſlaved is to 
have no will of your own. in the choice of thoſe 
law-makers which haye power over your 1255 erties, 
our families, your lives, and Gbertics. Thoſe who 
have no votes for electing repreſentatives are not 
free as the rights of nature, and the principles of 
our conſtitution require, but are enſlaved to the 
repreſentatives of thoſe who have votes. For it is 
evident that beyond the limits of election, there can 
be no repreſentation whatever. And where there is 
no repreſentation, there is no conſtitutional power 
of Taxation or /egi/lation. Who ever heard that 
the Attorney of John ſhall diſpoſe of the property 
of Thomas, becauſe John and Thomas happen to re- 
ſide in the ſame Town or County? Or who now 
admits that men choſen by Henry and Edward only, 
ſhall have power over the /fe and liberty of WI. 
| liam and George 2 TM dt, 
2. Being very deeply intereſted in trade, not 
only at home, but in I parts of the world, you 
ought to have in Parliament deputies well inform- 
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ed on the ſubject of commerce in all its branches: 
but more particularly acquainted with that which 
Jou in an eſpecial manner commit to their guar- 
Aianſmip as your immediate repreſentatives. It is 
not otherwiſe poſſible that your — ſhould be 
i properly attended to. 
J Should you not aſſociate. in your own 9865 
and with one voice, the voice of united millions, de: 
mand a reform in the national\reprefentation, there 
is reaſon. to fear it will be but imperfectly amend- 
ww. And if the amendment fall any thing ſhort of 
aking Parliament independent of f the Crown, per- 
hank. the only difference we may find, may be, 
ng it may henceforth coſt the nation more to pur · 
chaſe majorities for the miniſter,than it has hitherto 
done; 'for, if corruption, inſtead of being made 
impoſſible, be only rendered ſomewhat more trouble- 
ame, the additional trouble as well as the addition- 
al value of votes muſt be paid for. 
4. It is a truth known to you all, that a 
Iich once loſes its liberty, maſt ſhortly loſe its 
trade alſo. Thus, on commercial principles them - 
ſclves, you are bound to contribute your ſhare to- * 
wards the reform of parliament, altho' it ſhould - 
be attended with ſome coſt and labour. The fruits 
of your induſtry will prove to your children but a 1 
r inheritance, if not accompanied with freedom. | 


i ann the Houſe of Com- 


- | Yow ought not to be difcouraged ſhoald your Gl endeavours 
be attended with but little ſucceſs, for it is hardly to be expected 
guniſterial profuſion will be checked under miniſterial influence. 
A Parliament of placemen and contraftors are not likely to 1 
nounce the favour of the miniſter by whom they are fo libera wh 
rewarded, to gratify the pcople who expect to be ſerved with 
fee : It is much to be feared that to ſuch men our petitions 
at firſt but furniſh matter of contempt ;; their intereſt, as well as 
their inclinations wilt prompt them to diſregard applications, the 

immediate object of which is to deprive them of emoluments, for 


which' they have ſacrificed their honour, their duty, and Lheis . 
conſcience. 


| of PET 3 
mons ſhall continue to be appointed by a number 
of borough electors, not exceeding ſeven thouſand, 
as now is the caſe; ſo long will ' bribery govern 
borough elections, corruption be the chatacteriſ—-— 
tic of Parliament, and an oppreſſive - taxation be 
the lot of the people+. "161 ABORT IV 


6. If the preſent inequality of repreſentation and 
length of Parliaments, be the cauſes of parliamen- 
tary corruption, as they undoubtedly are, we muſt 
remove the cauſes before the effect will ceaſe. 
7. By a corrupt Parliament is meant, that which, 
inſtead of being a ſhield againſt unneceſſary taxa» - 
tion; is the Hired inſtrument whereby the nation is 
pillaged: that which, inſtead of proving a check 
upon the crown, when diſpoſed to engage in un- 
neceflary and ruinous wars; is the bribed tool by 
which the nation is firſt gulled into an approbation 
of war, and afterwards drained of its blood and 
treaſures to carry it on: And again, uniform ex- 
perience teaches us, that whenever Parliaments 
are under an undue influence from the Crown, 
they are ever ready to betray the ſacred rights of 
the people. Suffice it at preſent to reeal to your 
recollection a few inſtances only. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. Parliament enacted, that the King's 
proclamation ſhould have the force of law; in the 


4 In England one hundred and thirty thouſand Freeholders e- 
le ninety two members for fifty two counties, 

Forty-three thouſand Citizens, freemen and others, elect fifty- 
two members for twenty-three cities and two univerſities. Forty 
one thouſand eleQors chooſe three hundred and ſixty nine mem- 
bers for one hundred and ninety two towns and boroughs; fifty 
of theſe members are returned by three hundred and forty elec · 
tors; and a number ſcarcely above Six thouſand, being a majo- 
rity of the voters of a hundred and twenty-nine of the Borough 
return two hundred and fifty -ſeven repreſentatives, which is a ma- 
jority of the whole Engliſh houſe of Commons, and the efficient 
repreſentation of above five millions of people. Scotland need 
5 be mentioned, as there are only 45 to reproſent near three 
MUNOLS, + e 
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reign of William II. they made a precedent for - 
ſuſpending: by ſtatute the bencfits of the habeas cor» 
2 and it has ſince been ſeveral times — « 
the reign of Anne, by means of the ſtatute, 

vulgarly called the! riot act, all the conſtitutional 
means of giving ſupport to the civil magiſtrate 
were ſupplanted in favour of the practice in calling 

out the Handing army. That government, which 
cannot preſerve its authority without ſuch an inſtru» 
ment, deſerves not the name of government; and 

that country, in which it is an ordinary pract ice to 
fupport the execution of its laws by a ſtanding ar- 
my, it not a: free-country, . But the deadlieſt wounds - 
that freedom ever received from Parliament, were. 


fſcdhoſe which have heen given it by the disfranchiſ- 


ing ſtatute of Henry VI. the triennial ad of Wil- 
liam III. and the ſeptennial act of George I. for, 
by the joint ope ration of thoſe three ſtatutes, the 
very foundations of the conſtitution are removed. 
Thoſe ſtatutes not only defraud the nation of ſix 
parts in ſeven, both of its election and its repre- 
ſentation; but they have effectually vitiated the re- 
maining ſeventh. e e 20 
8. Parliaments choſen as they now are, and con- 
tinuing for ſeven years as they now do, will ever 
be compoſed, for the molt part, of a few factions, 
under the guidance of particular Noblemen, per- 
petually contending for the power and emoluments 
of office. The common ſoldiery of theſe ſeveral 
factions, like that of all other ſtanding armies, is 
made up of mercenaries, from the molt idle and 
profligate orders of the community, Who ſo idle, 
as men of pleaſure and the vicious part of our no- 
bility and gentry ? Wha fo profligate, as murdering 
nabobs, - and proſtitute lawyers, and unprincipled 
adventurers, who through the iniquity of corrupt e: 
lections, make their way into parliament, and 


there let out their tongues and their votes for hire 
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- 9. Parliaments choſen, as they-ought/to be, that | 


is, by the whole nation in juſt--proportion 3 and 
continuing, as they ought to do, for one ſeſſiou 
only ; muſt of courſe (as corruption without doors 
would then be impoſſible) conſiſt of men moſt emi. 


nent for virtue and wiſdom from every part of the 
kingdom. Every diftriQ, and every town, {freed 


from an undue'influence by the multitude of its e- 


leors) would undoubtedly appoint for. its parlia- 


mentary repreſentative or attorney, the perſon beſt 
acquainted. with its intereſts, and beſt qualified to 


promote them. Theſe repreſentatives, feeling that 
dependence on their employers which an annual 
election would infure, and carrying with them into 


Parliament characters of value, would be doubly 


guarded againſt falling into temptation z beſides, 


their virtue would be farther ſecured, from this im- 
portant conſideration, that, as no Miniſter in his 
ſenſes would eſteem it practicable to bribe a maje» 
rity of ſuch a Parliament, it follows, that bribin 
individuals, could be of no uſe to him. 
10. But ſuch a Parliament cannot be had, un- 
leſs we will revert to the firſt principles of our con- 
ſtitution, which we have ſo ſhametully abandoned. 
A government where the executive and legiſlative 
power meet ina ſingle perſon has no more pretence 


to freedom, it is perfect deſpotiſm, and the people 


who ſubmit to it are in a late of Lavery. If the will 
of the Prince muſt be lau, in what manner it is 


announced, whether the mandate ifſue directly from 


the throne itſelf, or through the medium of the 
Houſe of Commons is a matter of indifference. If 
that aſſembly is no longer the repreſentative. of the 
people, the conſtitution is changed. If thoſe men 
who are ſaid to repreſent us, are only the regiſters 


of the royal edits, the government is degenerated | 


into an abſolute monarchy. Since electing a Parlia- 


ment is our only ſecurity againſt an arbitrary pow- 
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et in the Crown eleFien itſelf muſt be not ouly 
the common ran e ο¹⁰ day of all the 
11. The only plausible objection which is held 


forth, in order to to diſcourage the mammfactur ing 
towns, from demanding repreſentation, namely, 
time among the workmen that would be oc- 
elections, is an idle bugbear. - | 
12. Al, idleneſs and vice of modern dections 
in this country, are the conſequence af that v 
inequality of repreſentation, and that long duration 
of Parliament, of which we complain. While all 
but the villain of former times, that ia, while all 
free ſubjects had their votes, and Parliaments were 
chaſer ſometimes twice and ſumetimes thrice in 2 
year, tumult and debauchery at elections were un 


known; and there were not above /7v0 ar three ca- 
ſes of falſe returns or diſputed elections, in the 
courſe of tus hundred and ſeventeen” years, as ſtands 


proved by authentic records in the Tower. In a 
angle Parliament of the preſent reign, the trials 
upon conteſted elections fill five large volumes: 
and the proſtigacy ſo frequentiy attending: the 
choice of members, is a reproach o our age and 
nation.—ls it not time then, to reſtore a repreſen- 
tion of all, and Porliaments of a fingle ſaſſem : fince 
they alone can inſure us peaccable and virtuous e- 
leQions. - 

13. Prevent the temptation to the evil [you dread, 
and the evil itſelf will be prevented: This is a law 
of nature. If pariſh-officers, if common council - 


men of London and wayors of corporations, if come 


mittees for all ſorts of buſineſs, if, in ſhort, depu- 
ties of any other defeription, can be annually or 
more frequently elected without any evil conſe- 

is ĩt not an inſult to our common ſenſe, 


tte tell us, that deputies-for tranſacting our parlia- 


- mentary buſineſs, may not he bs eleted alſo 2— 
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Prevent, we ſay, the tenptasion to the evil read, 5 
and the evil Wee will be prevented. | 
= tation to the candidate—is the hopes of 1 a — 4 2 
i title, or what elſe he can get from the miniſter; 
the temptation to the borough elector is the can · 
didate's treat and his bribe.—As elections of 411 
and sBSSTONAI Parliaments, would cut up by the 
roots this commerce of corruption; ſo thẽy would 
inſure you elections as peaceable and orderly,” as 
your week] meetings at Divine ſervice, or in your 
"5 Wes markets. hus, that glorious word ELECTION, 
* which is not to be * bap the dictionary of any 

p enflaved nation, would reſtored amongſt us to 
its plain and honeſt ſignification; carrying E ith it 
no other idea than that, of a free choite / Jreemen, 
Jo own benefit and happineſs. 

14. But if we cannot believe hiſtory, nor place 
n in records themſelves; let us, at leaſt, 
truſt our own ſenſes, and obſerve what is the con- 
duct of our ſober and ſagacious brethren of Ame» - 
rica. If repreſentation be of no uſe to a trading 
people, and if elections are nuiſances, why have 
the induſtrous citizens of Philadelphia, Boſton, and 

all America, ſecured to themſelves, by their new 
conſtitution, an egual repreſention and annual dle. 
tions, as the very eſſence of that conſtitution which 

they inherit in common with ourſelves, and as that 
without which they knew they ſhould not be a free 
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- Wah 3 "If you think'to enjoy the benefits of repre- 
ſentation through perſons choſen by other men, and 
over whoſe diſmiſſion you have no power, you much 
deceive yourſelves. Suppoſing a merchant bad 
not the choice of his own clerks, nor workmen, nor 
houſehold ſervants, but they were to be appointed 
for him by the exciſemen, or by ſome neighbour- 
ing Lord who had an intereſt in ſo doing; and if, 


when ſo appointed, he could not get rid of them 


- ceale.- 


in leſs than ſeven years, let their idleneſs, DRY 
ces and diſhoneſty be ever ſo glaring, und their 
inſolence ever ſo inſufferable, dots it need the ſpi- 
rit of propheſy to foretel; that his name would ſoon 
be in the Gazette, prociaiming him a ruined and 
a 5 man? 2 is Sa that great merchant 
the Nation, FREE t to the verge of bankrup 
theſe very means /—A nation happy above a 84 . 
in the fertility of its ſoil, and the induſtry of its in- 
habitants; is nevertheleſs, by the means pointed 
out, nearly reduced to the . of a bankrupt. 
In conſequence of lofing, through ſupineneſs, the ' 
appointment of its own clerks, workmen, and ſer-" 
vants, or in other words, its own Parliament, it is 
now indebted millions of money, and not only ite 
lands, but itt future induſtry is deeply mortgaged - 
for payment of the intereſt; whereas, had it con- 
ſtantly afſerted its rights, it needed not at this oy, 
to have owed a ſhilling. - . 

16. As dhe intereſt of theſe millions is juſt o 
much to be deduQed from the profits of jo na- 
tional induſtry, and as nations leſs taxed may con- 
ſequently under-ſell us at foreign markets, the ma - 
nufacturing towns of this kingdom are peculiarly 
and-eminently intereſted in'reftoring purity to Par- 
liament. They ought alſo to recollect that, if it be 
neglected, an increaſe of debt, and conſequentiy 
an increaſe of taxes muſt follow; for, ſo long as 
the cauſe of 8 ne the Feet will not 


17. Although it is vranced;” that, if petty has? 
 roughs and ſeptennial Parliaments were ſtill to re- 
main as they are, and the only alteration to be ob- 
tained, were a mere election of two members for 
each manufacturing town, the general advantage 
therefrom would be trifling, and the new elections 
might perhaps be inconvenient; yet, there is not 
what is propged, nor would it be che conſequence, 
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if thoſe towns, containing an immenſe proportion of the 
whole nation, would properly exert themſelyes.. 

18. Take a fetch of ſuch elections as are pro- 
poſed; Let each cougty be divided into as many 
diſtricts as it is intitled to elect repreſentatives. each 
diſtriꝭt chooſing one repreſentative. The diviſion 
of the county into diſtricts ſhould be conſtituted in 


ſuch a manner, that each diſtrict contain nearly an 
equal number af males competent to vote in elec- 


tions. In the country, none ought to be put to 
the trouble, expence, or loſs of time, to go from 
their own pariſh to vote ; but the election ſhould 
be held in the pariſh, church, and the pariſh elders. 
take the poll. This would effectually prevent all 
tumult. In towns, where the whole number of 
electors for each diſtrict might inhabit one pariſh, 
there ought to be ten or twelve ſubdiviſions of 
them, ſo that not more than three hundred at moſt 
ſnould elect in one place: This would not only 
preſerve peace, but inſure the completion of the 


election in one forenoon : it would alſo ſo facilitate 


the attendance, that no manufacturer or mechanic 
need loſe an hour's labour. - he 
The Whole houſe of Commons ought to be an- 
nually elected on one day, and the elections in e- 
very country pariſh, and every town ſubdiviſion, to 
begin at one and the fame bor. ; 
Every man appearing at any poll, and making 
oath that he had not voted elſewhere on that day, 
ſhould be permitted to vote. This would provide 
fror an univerſal repreſentation of the people, and 
do away every poſhble cauſe of diſpute about quali- 
fecations, from which alone proceed nine hundred; 
and ninety nine election trials in a thouſand, , If; 
now and then a perſon of one town, ſhould. vote at 
another where be then happened to be, it could; 


be of no ill conſequence z. and if even a foreigner: 


give bis vote, Where would be the diſadvantage? 


= 4 
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And we ſhould remember, that ſo long as he re- 
fides in this country he is fubfect to its laws. It 
would be time enough to depart from this liberal 
and manly fimplicity, when any abuſes ſhould be 
experienced; but where there is no zempration to do 
miſchief, it is feldom done; eſpecially in the face 


of the world. Ne 1 mn | — 
19. A moment's refleckion will convince any 
_ candid man, that in fuch elections annually repeat - 
ed there could be no ſuch thing as bribery; and if 
a ballot were added, all undue influence of wealth 
or authority would be effectually guarded againſt. 
Bribery and threats out of the ancttion, who could 
have an intereſt or temptation ta promote any licen- 
tiouſneſs ? It has already been ſhewn alſo, that in 
Parliaments ſo elected, and fo dependent on the 
eſteem and confidence, and power of the people, 
it would be as impoſſible to a miniſter to obtain 
ſupport by corruption, as now it is impoſſible to 
find ſupport without corruption. 

20. But a miniſter, it is fajd, cannot carry ou 

the buſineſs of the nation without a majority. This 
is held to be an axiom in politics. And ſo it is. 
No maxim is more true. But it is equally true, 
that, in Parliaments choſen as our's now are, that 
majority muſt be had by means of fattion and bri: 
bery ; in a reformed Parliament, it muſt be gained 
by the reftitude of meaſures alone. 1D ch 2. 
21. A reformation of Parliament would produce 

a total revolution in the condition of the miniſter, 
—Toftead of continuing to be an haughty Lord and 
Maſter of the nation, he would inſtantly become its 
ſervant; as the word miniſter imports. Inſtead of 
having through a corrupt majority the purſe of the 
whole nation at his mercy, he would find that it 
would not yield him an extravagant or an unneceſ- 
ſary ſhilling. —Infead of creating jobs, offices and 
contracts, and ſquandering millions of the public 


- 


(n ) 


cs to. gratify himſelf, his connections, his 
creatures, and dependents, befides the enormous 
cork within the walls of Patliament; he muſt 
every waſteful expenditure, and transfiiſe a 
ſpicit of.ceconomy through every department of the 
State.—Inſtead of being in a condition to make in- 
rods on the liberties of the people, or to make an) 
thing law, by which he could ingratiate himſe 
with royalty, or ſtrengthen his own hands againſt 
every oppoſition to his will; he muſt be content to 
act within bis own ſphe " which i is to execute the 
laws made by the con ntrated wiſdom of the na: 
tion in Parliament aſſembled. | 
22, A miniſter and a legiſlature ate diſtin: ap- 
pointments; and, as it is a fundamental principle 
of the conſtitution, that the legiſlative and execu- 
tive branches of our government ſhould be /zparate, 
and the latter n no miniſter, nor other 
ſervant of the Crown whatever, ought ſo much as 
to have a ſingle vote in Parliament Miniſters of 
certain deſcriptions in each department might have 
ſeats, and to give their conſtant attendance, with 
the freedom of /peech ; for the purpoſes of informa- 
tion, and in order to pFopo/e ſuch laws as appeared 
to them to be wanting to the good government of 
the country: but, for miniſters and placemen, and 
military o officers, all holding valuable emoluments 
at the will of the crown, to have votes amongſt the 
repreſeutatives of the people, is à ſoleciſm in poli- 
tics of the groſſeſt abſurdity, and worſe even than 
that for bribed jurors to fit on a jury; becauſe a 
jury belongs equally to both parties at iſſue, where- 
as the Houſe of Commons ought to be a jury for the 
People only, in which the Crown ought not to have 
. 922 particle of influence. 
23. The object of THE DUKE or Riennenp 
bill, was to eftabliſh preciſely ſuch a repreſentation 


and ſuch elections, and conſequently to beſtow up- 


" 
- 
4 


on. us. ſuch... Parliaments, a8 are here deſcribed. 
I be people's right to Parliaments of one year was | 


uniformly. afſected in the written law. of the. land, 


from the. remoteſt antiquity, down. to the reign, of 
Charles the Fin. Not a. fipgle diſadvantage to li- 
berty ſrom the ſhortneſs. of ena Parliaments was 
ever recorded. in hiſtory... But the evils. of long 
Parliaments—are they not written in fears, and 
in blood? And have they left us aught of liberty, 
but the name! With the poor exception then, of 
one year of freedom in ſeven, and that in favour of 
not one ſeventh part of the nation, it is demonſtrat- , 
ed that you are conſtantly taxed, without being” re- 
preſented, and compelled to obey laws, to which you ne- 
ver gave afſent. Are not theſe the very definitions 
of ſlavery ? And ate you: not thus degraded to a 
level with the very cattle in the field, and the ſheep 
in the fold, which are a property to thoſe who rule 
over them, and have no power to ſay, Why are we 
bought and ſold? Why are we yoked and laden 
with heavy burdens ? Why are we feeced and led 
to the ſlaughter? _ | % &þ 
Demand then, with one voice, friends and coun- 
trymen, that ſhare in making your own laws, to 
which, by the conſtitution and the laws of nature, 
you are entitled, Call for the Bill which would te- 
ftore your loſt conſtitution, and recover your ſtolen 


+ The rich and poor being of the fame ſpecies, are under the 
fame laws of nature, and being alike capable of benefit, or injury 
from their legiſlators, they nect ſſarily have, in the election of thoſe 
legiſlators, the ſame rights. But the rich, in defence of their li- 
berty and property have every advantage which wealth, learning, 
and the purchaſed ſervices of others can afford them; while the 
E deſtitute of all theſe, have no ſecurity but in the purity of 
giſlation, nor any means of ſelf defence, but in retaining theip 
ſhare of the eleftive power. 


The poor then, have an equal right, but more need, to elect 


repreſentatives than the rich. He that is free, poſſeſſes that which, 
dn e but, robbed of liberty, he is poor 


oy 8 ?— In ſhort, be free, pf 
and happy !'and give your poſterity: the Nn & 
70 rere der memories, al you have 10 bleſs f 
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